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ANNEXION IN ASSYRIAN. 

By Chakles F. Kent, Ph. D., 

Berlin, Germany. 



In Assyrian, as in every newly discovered literature, the time and attention 
of scholars has hitherto been chiefly devoted to an etymological study of the lan- 
guage. This has borne its fruits and now we are able to read the inscriptions 
with comparative ease and certainty. The recent valuable publications of texts 
have made the more important annals accessible to all. However, before the lit- 
erature can be rightly estimated as such, the grammar of the language must be 
scientifically studied. Thus far no conclusive or exhaustive work has been done 
along this line. Prof. Delitzsch, in his recent Assyrian Grammar, claims only to 
present the latest results of research. With many of his conjectural conclusions, 
in view of the facts of the language, it will be found necessary radically to 
disagree. 

Under the direction of Prof. William E. Harper and Dr. Eobert Francis 
Harper, an attempt has been made by three or four of the graduate students of 
Yale to make a thorough study of some of the leading grammatical questions in 
Assyrian. To avoid the errors incidental to a merely cursory investigation, every 
case under each form occurring in the leading inscriptions of a certain period has 
been collected as a basis for inductions.* This makes it possible to treat each 
point historically and to note its growth, and thus assign each new development 
to its true position. This knowledge of the order of historical development in 
turn enables the students to determine the characteristics of each inscription and 
to ascertain what forms or usages are most prominent in any given period. 

The following inductions are based upon a two-fold classification of the exam- 
ples of annexion (with the first member phonetically written) occurring in the 
historical inscriptions found in Volumes I. and II. of Schrader's Keilinschriftliche 
Bibliothek. Though it has been found necessary constantly to correct the translit- 
eration from the original cuneiform, yet this has proved the most convenient basis 
of work and reference. The first classification is based upon the form assumed 
by the first and second members of the annexion, and it includes the cases of sa 
employed to indicate the construct relation; the second upon the syntactical 



* Since the beginning of this study, works on Greek grammar, based on the same methods of 
investigation have appeared indicating that the classicists are beginning to appreciate the need 
and value of such conclusive work. 

*5 
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force thus expressed. In addition to these, all peculiar forms and cases are col- 
lated under a special classification. This work has been supplemented by a 
discussion of doubtful cases in the class-room. 

I. Forms Employed to Express Annexion.— A. The First Member 

Ending in I. 

That there was a primitive Semitic noun declension with a nominative in u, 
a genitive in t, and an accusative in a is now generally admitted. That this is 
retained in Assyrian, although with an infinite variety of exceptions, appears also 
to be true.* The Arabic not only retains these case-endings in the absolute, but 
also regularly with the first member of the construct. Accepting these premises, 
the early history of the form is clear. It is the remnant of the primitive Semitic 
genitive ending frequently retained in the construct after the analogy of the 
Arabic. 

The use of the first member in i : 

1) As to ease— historical development— two questions immediately arise. (1) 
Is the i retained with the first member only when it stands in the genitive ? 
(2) If not, are there any indications of such a restricted use in the early Assyrian ? 
The following table based on the total number of cases of the first member in i 
answers these questions : 

Table I. 





Genitive. 


Nomina- 
tive. 


Accusa- 
tive. 


Total Nom. 
and Ace. 


Totals. 


First member in Oldest 
Inscriptions 


8 


3 


13 
20 
16 

2 


3 
14 
32 

27 

7 


11 


Tiglath-pileser 


16 1 


30 


Asurnasirpal 


60 
50 
14 


12 

11 

5 


92 


Shalmaneser IV 


77 




21 








148 


2 
10 
4 
> 
6 


8 
25 
23 

7 
18 


83 




Tiglath-pileser III 

Sargon 


15 

27 
22 
23 
42 

129 


10 
35 

27 

8 

24 


25 
62 


Sennacherib 


49 


Esarhaddon 

Asurbanipal 


31 
66 










104 



* Cf . Delitzsch, Assyr. Gram., 8 66. 
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From the above table it is evident (1) that the use of i with the first member is 
by no means confined to the cases in which this stands in the genitive. But (2) 
there are plain indications of a tendency to employ this form in the earlier 
inscriptions more commonly when this first member is in the genitive than 
when in the nominative and accusative. Combining the results in Table I, the 
total number of cases in which i is employed in the genitive in the inscrip- 
tions of the old Assyrian kingdom is 148 ; in other cases (nominative and 
accusative), 83. In the new Assyrian kingdom the total of the genitives is 129 ; 
other cases, 104. Comparing these totals, we see that in the first kingdom the 
ratio is about seven to four, while in the latter it is about six to five. If only a 
few inscriptions were thus compared the value of the results might be questioned ; 
but being based on such a large number of cases (464) they are thus raised above 
the caprice of one author or subject, and any induction based upon them must be 
considered reasonably reliable. Although it may seem at first glance that the 
difference in the ratio is small, still when the large number of cases, in which the 
form absolutely demands the first member with final i, has been studied the varia- 
tion will appear the more remarkable. 

Eeferring again to the table, we observe that in the oldest inscriptions only 
three out of the eleven examples in i are not in the genitive. In TP. I. there is a 
marked increase due in part to the recurrence in the accusative of libbi (which 
necessarily takes i) as the first member. In Asurn., Shalm. II. and Samsi- 
rtamman, i with the genitive is nearly twice as common as with all other cases. 

From the above facts the inferences can fairly be drawn (1) that this i is a 
remnant of the primitive genitive case-ending ; (2) that in the earlier inscriptions 
a memory of this primitive use remains; but (3) that at an early period this lost, 
to a large extent, its original force as the sign of the genitive ; and hence is the 
vowel which appears most commonly as the final vowel of the first member, when 
one is necessarily required. By this early transference to other cases, i appears 
to have secured the priority of possession so that, next to those in which the final 
vowel of the first member is elided, these cases are most frequent in the inscrip- 
tions. (4) That in the later inscriptions i is employed quite irrespective of the 
case of the first member. The ratio which exists between the examples of i with 
a first member in the genitive or in the nominative or accusative, I should say 
from general observation, represents the usual ratio between the frequency of 
occurrence of these cases in the absolute; and hence we are not justified in 
saying that i is still employed oftener in the genitive because of the influence 
of that case. 

2) Used interchangeably with other parallel forms. 

The interchangeable use of exactly parallel forms, as far as noun-root and 
meaning is concerned, throws much light upon the freedom in the choice of the 
ending of the first member. 
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(a) Variants. Asurn. II. 118 ana tu-ru gimilli or ana tu-ri gi 
milli; Senn. II. A, ina kirbi mahazi. B, ina kirib mahazi. 

(b) Parallel phrases. Asurn. II. 23, ina limi Asurdin; Shalm. I. 45, 
ina limu Dan-Asiir; Shalm. I. 27, s a sulmi samsi; TP. VI. 44, g a 
salamu samsi; Shalm. Mon. I. 13, beluti naphar matati; Sarg. 2, 
45, belut Assur; Sam. Earn III. 8, tibi tahaziia; TP. III. 18, tib 
tah&ziia; Sarg. 3, 135, ma-a-ti (amelu) Luli; Sarg. 2, 39, ma-at 
Assur. 

Three words, used in the first member, are found with both i and u retained ; 
twenty with i or the final vowel elided. Further, two forms of the same word 
are found in the same inscription. Prom these facts it is to be inferred (1) that, 
while in the great majority of words the construct singular form has become fixed, 
yet in these few cases there is a wavering between the form with the final vowel 
elided and that with i or u retained ; (2) that all forms conveyed the same shade 
of meaning and were considered equally correct ; (3) that, therefore, in the case of 
these twenty-three words the form appearing depended upon the style or choice 
of the different scribes. 

3) Pirst member in i: when employed. Prom the preceding discussion it has 
appeared that there are certain cases in which the use of i depends upon the 
choice of the author. Is this the only reason or are there regular laws governing 
its use ? 

Prom a study of the cases found in the inscriptions, it appears that i is com- 
monly found as the final vowel of the first member : 

(a) When the first member is derived from a root whose third radical is weak, 
nominative in u. Asurn. I. 31, ina pi-i ilani; Shalm. II. nasi hatti; 
Sarg. 2, 6, li' kal malki; Esarb. A. III. 49, na-gi-i (matu) Bazi; 
Asurb. VIII. 26, ina ma-li-i libbati. This is the only reason suggested by 
Prof. Delitzsch in his Assyrian Grammar* for the appearance of i- As a matter of 
fact this explains but a small proportion of the total number of cases. Tig.-Pil. 
VII. 50, na-as hatti might be cited as an exception to the rule, but, with a 
few exceptions, it is practically universal. 

(b) When a final vowel is necessarily retained, or otherwise two consonants 
would stand at the end of a word (which is contrary to Assyrian usage). 

(1) Feminine and abstract nouns formed by the addition of the affix tu 
directly to the stem.f Tig.-Pil. I. 10, ina tukulti ASur; IV. 89, sakalti 
ummanatisu; Sarg. 3, 95, salipti belusu; Senn. IV. 21, si-it-ti nise • 
Esarh. A. VI. 3, sihirti ekalli. 

(2) Pinal radical reduplicated. 



*S72. 

t Of. Muller, GrammaUsche BemerKungen za den Annalen Asurnaslrpal, ZA. 1. 1, 358. 
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Tig.-Pil. IV. 36, nasaddi Asur; Vi. 93, libbi ilutisunu; Asurn. I. 
26, melamme belutisu; Sam. Earn. I. 8, allalli ilani; Sarg. 3, 118, 
turri gimillisu. 

This cause explains nearly half (186 out of a total of 364) of the cases in i. 

The appearance of i instead of u or a in these instances in which a vowel is 
required must be regarded as one of the facts of the language, which in turn may 
be due to the early transference of i as the final vowel of the first member in other 
cases than the genitive, or to the attraction of a preceding or following i. It must 
be placed side by side with the preference shown for the genitive ending outside 
of the construct. 

(c) Pinal i attracted by a preceding i and retained for the sake of euphony. 
Tig.-Pil. VI. 41, sidi hursani; Sam. Ram. III. 8, tibi tahaziia; Sarg. 2, 
68, zikri abulli; Senn. II. 11, gimri matisu; Asurb. I. 31, nirmiki 
Nabu; 1.84, namriri Asur u Istar. 

Unfortunately the subject of euphony in Assyrian has not received any care- 
ful or scientific study. But judging from the results which have already been 
obtained from this source in explaining etymological changes, it is reasonable to 
predict that it will prove a valuable field of research. In Hebrew this principle 
exercises an important influence, especially in determining verbal forms. The 
presence of a large number of onomatopoetic words in the Semitic languages is 
an index pointing in the same direction. In view of these and other considera- 
tions, we have reasonable cause to anticipate the influence of euphonic principles 
in regulating the ending of the first member. 

From the phonetic law discovered by Professor Haupt,* it appears, that dora 
is changed to e or % after a preceding i or e or with a following i. With this must 
be compared the insertion of a similar vowel when segholate nouns stand in 
the first member of an annexion. Prom kalbu, kalab; from kirbu, kirib; 
from sulmu, sulum. The underlying principle in each case seems to be that 
of similarity, i. e., to have a vowel of a word preceded or followed by a similar 
vowel wherever this is possible. It is reasonably certain that this principle 
explains the presence of i in the cases under consideration. Add the illustrations 
of this same case under w and a which will be studied later and the evidence is 
conclusive. 

(d) When the first number is in the genitive. Sam. Ram. I. 5, bani bit 
ASiir; Tig.-Pil. V. 48, ina tarsi (m) Suhi; Asurn. Mon. 83, ina sarruti 
panisu; Shalm. 27, §a sulmi Samsi. 

That the i of the first number still bears some relation to its primitive use as 
the sign of the genitive, at least in the inscriptions of the old Assyrian kingdom, 
has already been shown. And even if the i of the genitive has largely lost its 



* Presented by Prof. Delitzsch in Ma Assyrian Grammar, § 32-34. 
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significance in annexion, the fact that to a certain extent it still retains its original 
force in other constructions cannot fail sometimes to make its influence felt in 
determining the ending of the first member. Therefore, it is not surprising to 
find a few cases in which the presence of i is explicable only for the reason that 
the first member is in the genitive. The retention of i can often be explained 
by more than one cause. For example Tig.-Pil. 1. 13, r i §ti te en -> ilani. The 
i may be retained in accordance with the euphonic principle of similarity, because 
it is added to the nominal stem or because the first member is in the genitive. It 
is not improbable that the union of two or more causes led to the use of %. 

Unexplained cases. 

Asurn. I. 80, pulhi melamme; Shalm. 71, tanati Astir; Shalm. Mon. 
11.68 nabli mulmuli; Asurb. IV. 35, kurdi ilani. 

(1) Pulhi melamme. Why does this frequently recurring phrase always 
employ pulhi instead of the corresponding p u 1 u h ? It might be said that the 
phrase has become petrified. This is very probably the case ; but, I think, that we 
can go back of this and find the cause in the principle of euphony. The phrase 
has become stereotyped, expressing an idea of terror and greatness in which 
the sound plays a very important part. There is a rhythmic sound in this form 
which is absent in puluh melamme. The following i's or e's not improbably 
exert an influence in retaining the i of the first number. (2) So also the principle 
of rhythm may explain the phrase nabli mulmuli (both words ending in li). 
(3) Tanati Asiir is doubtless for the regular form tanatti, which is classi- 
fied under (b) (1). (4) Kurdi ilani has a parallel form karrad. 

Thus we see that of the 464 cases of the first member retaining i only two or 
three examples cannot be explained by these four simple laws. Of these (a) and 
(b) are of all but universal application, while (c) and (d) depend in their use to a 
certain extent upon the particular phrase and the option or style of the author. 
Hence it may be said that in general the Assyrian exhibits a remarkable regular- 
ity in its use of this form of annexion. 

In Hebrew, with the exception of the annexion contained in a few proper 
names which thus retain in petrified form the primitive usage, the cases, in which 
i is still retained with the first member in annexion, are all explained by (a) or (b) 
i. e. feminine nouns formed by the affixed J"| or nouns whose third radical is weak. 

rfrb >rq£T Bfl#Q 'P&ty tin* *43* 

This is what would naturally be anticipated, for these laws are the most arbitrary. 
Thus the intermediate position which the Assyrian occupies between the Arabic 
and the Hebrew is indicated and the steps of development by which the latter 
has advanced made evident. 

B. The first member in the singular ending in u. 

* Gen. 31:39. tlsa. 1:81. * Gen. 49:11. 
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Are these apparent cases of the first member ending in u properly constructs ? 
Or are they only " cases of the careless omission of §a ?" If so, we would expect 
to find sa generally inserted when the same phrases occur elsewhere. An actual 
comparison of all the cases in u and those with §a inserted demonstrates that in 
only one case out of the 113 is a parallel expression found with sa inserted; 
Asurb. V. 115, ina nage sa Hunnir, where as will be shown later, the 
form with g a is the more proper. Hence, plainly, the cases cannot be explained 
on the ground that sa is omitted, for under the same conditions all authors fail 
to insert it. 

Is this, then, a careless writing for the more common forms with the final 
vowel elided or with i retained ? Apparently favoring this view might be cited 
(a) variant readings and (b) parallel expressions in w and i, previously noted ; (c) 
parallel expressions in wand the final vowel elided. Tig. Pil. VI. 44, salamu 
Samsi; Earn. V. 30, sulum sarrutisu; Shalm. 1.27, sulme SamSi; 
Asurn. II. 118, ana turu gimilli; Shalm. I. 75, ana tu-ur gimilli; 
Sarg. 3, 188, assu turri gimilli. 

From these examples it might be urged that the author of the variant read- 
ing, appreciating the error of the form in u, corrects this ; that the existence of 
the otherwise parallel expressions in i, or with final vowel elided, indicates that the 
form witli u is an error of the scribe. 

In answer to these claims the following arguments may be presented : (1) 
The large number of cases in u (113). Even though the Assyrian writers were 
very careless in their use of case-endings — a statement which the study of the 
cases in i did not support — it would be difficult to believe that such a large num- 
ber of eases were mere errors. Furthermore it is to be noted that the forms with 
u occur in about the same proportion throughout the inscriptions, and hence are 
not the errors of one or two careless scribes. (2) Connected with this is the fact 
that certain phrases in w, as ina limu, ina surru, run through all the 
inscriptions, thus indicating that there is a uniformity in their use and that it is 
not due to mere accident. (3) The examples cited to prove that they are excep- 
tions or errors might be used equally as well to show that they are perfectly 
regular. The variants and parallel expressions indicate that both forms equally 
obtained ; and that either could be employed as best conduced to the euphony or 
the choice of the author. As has been shown, the eases in i present an exact 
analogy. (4) The number of cases, in which these parallel expressions employ u, 
equals and sometimes exceeds those in which i or the form with final vowel elided 
appear. If the former were errors or exceptions they naturally would be much 
less common. (5) Finally the forms in u are employed in the same constructions 
with cases of annexion in which the final vowel of the first member is elided. 

Tig.-Pil. VIII. 39, li-ta-at kurdHa irnintu tamhariia altur, the 

might of my heroism and the victory of my battle 1 inscribed; Sarg. 3, 112, 1 a, 
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adir zikri ilani kapidu limneti dabib salipti, who did not fear the 
renown of the gods, who devised evil, who planned destruction. Esarh. A. VI. 54, 
nasir kibsi sarrdtiia mu&adu k abattii a, protecting the footsteps of my 
majesty, causing my spirit to rejoice. 

As a result of these considerations, I would question the statement of Prof. 
Delitzseh,* that the forms in u are exceptions to the general rule ; and I must 
rather regard them as regular forms on a par with those in i. Like the latter, it 
is doubtless a remnant of the early Semitic nominal inflection, which still obtains 
side by side with the more common form of annexion, in which the final vowel of 
the first member is dropped. Hence its title to the field is good, which it still 
holds, although greatly encroached upon by the other forms. 

2. Use of the first member in u. (1) As to case — historical development. 

Does the first member take u, as in the Arabic, only when, by virtue of its 
construction, it is in the nominative case ? If not, are there any indications of 
this primitive use ? The following table presents the facts. 

Table II. 



First Member in 



Nomina- 
tive. 



Genitive. 



Accusa- 
tive. 



Total Gen. 
and Ace. 



Total 
inu. 



Tiglath-Pileserl... 

Asurn&sirpal 

Shalmaneser 

Samsi-Ramman 

Tiglath-Pileser III, 

Sargon 

Sennacherib 

Esarhaddon 

Asurbanipal 



16 
16 
10 

1 



20 
19 
12 

1 



43 



2 
12 

7 
7 
5 



1 
5 
8 
4 
10 



3 
17 
15 
11 

15 



as 



28 



113 



Consulting Table II. it appears that in the early inscriptions the cases in which 
m is employed with the first member in the nominative are far in the ascendency. 
In course of time the lines approach each other, until in Sennacherib, m is used 
more frequently in the genitive and accusative than in the nominative. There is 
a slight reversal to earlier usage in Esarhaddon, but in Asurbanipal the former is 
twice as common as the latter. Combining the results of Table II. it appears that 



' Gram., §73, a, note. 
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in the inscriptions of the old Assyrian kingdom u was employed nearly five times 
as often, where the first member stood in the nominative, as in both the genitive 
and accusative, while in the new Assyrian kingdom the relative frequency is 
about the same. The evidence, therefore, is conclusive that in the early inscrip- 
tions the primitive case-usage of u was, with a certain degree of care, observed, 
but that in the later inscriptions it follows in the course of development, taken by 
the ending i much earlier, and came, at least, in the last inscription (Asurbanipal) 
to be employed quite irrespective of the case of the first member. Such indica- 
tions of development in turn point back to an original usage resembling that of 
the Arabic. 

2. First member with final u— when employed. Classifying the examples it 
appears that u is retained. 

(a) When the third radical is weak, nominative in u. 

Tig.-Pil. I. 6, gaku-u namriri; Asurn. 1.40, na-bu-u sumia; Sam. 
Earn. I. 27, re'u asrati. 

"With but one exception (and that in a late inscription), these cases of u thus 
retained are in the nominative. Comparing this with previous results, it appears 
that sometimes in the nominative and regularly in other cases this u is changed 
to i. This rule explains a large proportion of the examples in u. 

(b) When attracted by a preceding similar vowel, i. e., retained for the sake 
of euphony. 

Tig.-Pil. I. 62, ina surru Sarrutna; Ram. N. 2, 7, sa sulmu Samsi; 
Senn. III. 16, mithusu zu-uk sipi ; Esarh. A. IV. 25, puluhtu rasubat 
Asur; Asurb. I. 21, Sarrutu (m) Assur; IV. 68, limuttu pisunu. 

This principle explains more than half the cases in u. It confirms and, in 
turn, its validity is established, by the analogy of the examples in which i is 
retained in accord with the same law. 

(c) Because the first member stands in the nominative. 

Tig.-Pil. II. 38, pulhu adiru melam Asur; IV. 41, samsu gimir 
kal sarrani. 

That the memory of the primitive use of u regularly with the nominative 
still exercised a considerable influence has been shown. 

The presence of u (as in the case of i) may be explained in many instances by 
more than one of these principles. Very possibly it was their combined influence 
which finally resulted in the retention of u instead of some other more common 
form. 

Of the total 113 cases, only six are not explained by these three simple prin- 
ciples. If the use of u with the first member is due merely to carelessness on the 
part of the scribes, we would surely expect to find many examples in which the 
retention of u was entirely arbitrary, and not explicable by any general principle 
of the language. This fact therefore confirms the statement that the form with u 
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is a regular means of indicating annexion. In Hebrew almost all traces of the 
primitive usage, of which the Arabic is the living representative, have disap- 
peared. The few examples which do remain (as flN iJTfT* D'D iJ'J^Qt) are 
however sufficient plainly to indicate that this language has passed through the 
same stage of development as the Assyrian. Traces are even more common in 
the Phoenician proper names of this primitive use of u as the ending of the first 
member in annexion,! D'HOWlf! . ^flty . tySVltyO • 

(e) First member ending in a. 

The following cases of the first member ending in a are found in the inscrip- 
tions. 

Shalm. 165, Sam. Ram. II. 44, igtu pana namurrat kakkiia; Tig.-Pil. 
III. 2, 13, eli birina (mat.) Hilummi; 2, 83, ekallat (pi.) hudati 
na-sa-a hegalli kariba sarri; Sarg. 3, 143, Esarh. A. VI. 15, kala rik- 
ki; IV. 41, mala libbi. 

It is a striking fact that out of the more than two thousand cases of annexion 
examined only six possible examples (representing a total of eight cases), take a 
with the first member. 

In view of this fact we shall be obliged to modify the statement of Prof. 
Delitzschg that " it is an extremely common thing to find the first member retain- 
ing the case ending a without la appearing before the second member," and 

say that a as the final vowel of the first member is almost unknown. 

No stronger proof that the Assyrian proceeded along definite lines in the 
development of the ending of the first member is needed than this practically 
total absence of examples of a retained by the first member. We have already 
seen how the Assyrian retained the genitive ending % very commonly and the 
nominative in u only less frequently ; but the accusative ending in a appears early 
to have fallen into disuse. In this the Assyrian stands in direct antithesis with 
the Ethiopic,|| which latter retains only the a as the sign of the construct state. 
On the other hand, this usage binds the Assyrian by one more link to the Hebrew 
where all traces of this ending have disappeared except before certain pronominal 
suffixes. 

D. Pirst member retaining mimmation. 

Esarh. A. II. 8, ina irsitim (m.) Hubusna; IV. 12, 23; Asurb. IV. 
85, napistim (amelu) nakrutHa. 

In the earlier inscriptions these are regular constructs with first member end- 
ing in i. Cf. Sarg. 348, nap is ti matisunu. In the later inscriptions, ho w- 



* Gen. 1:24. 
tPs. 114:8. 

t Cf . SchrSder, 8 77. The long it in the examples probably comes from the lengthening of an 
originally short u. 

8 Assyr. Oram., 8 72, note. 

II Cf . Phillippi, Wesen und Ursprung des Status Constructus, p. 153, Dillmann, 154, b, a. 
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ever, certain words, as irsitim, damiktim, napistim and t a m t i m , 
appear to have retained this form on all occasions. Hence when these words 
stand as the first member in annexion, the mimmation is still retained. 

It is to be noted that these examples with the first member with mimmation 
do not appear until Esarh. and Asurb. and hence are characteristic of these late 
inscriptions. 

E. First member retaining the full plural ending. By a line of proof some- 
what similar to that followed with the singular ending u it might be demonstrated 
that the full plural ending is sometimes regularly retained. Assuming this let us 
endeavor to determine the reasons for this retention. 

A study of the cases shows that the endings retained are : 

(1) Masculine plural ending in e (often i). Tig.-Pil. III. 83, us si bit 
Anu; Sarg. 3, 122, a-di-e ilani; 3, 165, da-ad-me matitan. 

These are by far the most common cases in which the plural ending is 
retained. This retention of e appears to be due to the same causes operative in 
the case of the singular ending i. (a) With nouns whose third radical is weak, 
(b) With nouns which otherwise would end in two consonants. The retention of 
this ending in an annexion must, therefore, be considered perfectly regular. 

(2) Masculine plural in -ani, Sarg. 3, 9, garrani limetilu. These cases 
are very rare. In nine cases out of ten sa is inserted after this ending. No 
examples occur of the elision of the final vowel of this ending. In view of these 
facts, these cases must be regarded as exceptions. 

(3) Plural in w. Tig.-Pil., III. 3, 7, zu -u-ku sepa(?) 

(4) Plural in -uti. Sarg. 2, 75, asibuti same; Asurb. VI. 71, la pali- 
hiiti Asur u Istar. 

(5) Feminine plural in ati (ati, iti). Shalm. Mon. II. 60, epseti irnin- 
tiia; Sam. Ram. IV. 29, galmati kuradisunu; IV. 25, ana ummanati 
m atija. 

The cases under (4) and (5) are rare compared with those with the first 
vowel elided. Even some of these examples have parallels with the latter form. 
While there are too many to be classed as errors yet they are the exception rather 
than the rule. Thus examples are found of all the plural endings retained 
except the rare - a and the doubtful -an; but the ending e is the only one which 
can be said to be regularly retained in annexion. 

P. Pinal vowel of the first member dropped. 

We are now ready to consider the law laid down by Prof. Delitzsch. " When 
with a noun in the singular, there is joined a substantive in the genitive (the so= 
called nexus of the construct state), the first member of the nexus drops the mim- 
mation and also in the nominative and accusative the vowel of the case-ending 
the i of the genitive of the first member is retained."* Is this dropping of the 



* §72 Assyr- Oram., a, 2, 1). 
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case-ending confined to the nominative and accusative, and is the % of the genitive 
always retained ? 

It has been shown that there is a gradual breaking away from the original 
use of i with the first member only when this is in the genitive ; so that in the 
later inscriptions, it is used quite irrespective of the case. Hence since this use 
of i with the first member of the genitive is more common in the earlier inscrip- 
tions, the rule laid down by Prof. Delitzsch will hold true here if anywhere. That 
there may be sufficient data upon which to base a safe inference, I have taken Tig.- 
Pil., the largest of the earlier inscriptions. Of the one hundred cases in which 
the first member stands in the genitive singular, eighty-four drop the final vowel 
of the first member and only sixteen retain it, or less than one-fifth of the whole 
number. In view of these facts the error of Prof. Delitzsch's statement is 
apparent. 

Although there are indications that in the earlier inscriptions the case still 
had some influence upon the ending of the first member, yet the instances really 
bear such a small proportion to the total number of cases of annexion that the 
general principle may be laid down that the final vowel of the first member is 
elided irrespective of case. Since the elision of the final vowel does not depend 
upon the case of the first member, the rule governing this must be sought elsewhere. 
A study of the cases shows that nouns constituting the first member fall under 
one of three divisions. (1) Those always eliding the final vowel. (2) Those 
sometimes retaining and sometimes eliding it. (3) Those which never drop the 
final vowel. Omitting the different classes of nouns which are included under 
each division and combining the results, it appears that the elision or retention of 
the final vowel of the first member depends, not upon its vowel formation, but 
upon the character of its third radical or the affix, if any, which is employed in 
its formation. 

The final vowel of the first member is regularly elided (1) in the singular, 
(a) With masculine nouns whose third radical is strong, but not reduplicated. 
Tig.-Pil. I. 3, gimir annunati; IV. 14, zikip patri; Sam. Kam. IV. 25, 
kitrub ummanatna. 

(b) With feminine nouns formed by the affix -ati . Tig.-Pil. I. 37, kibrat 
arba'i; Shalm. 1. 16, kissat nisi; Asurb. IV. 99, (ilu) Sarrat kidmuri. 

(c) With abstract nouns formed by the affix -utu (uti). Tig.-Pil. I. 21, 
larru-ut mat Beli; Asurb. I. HI, tibu-ut Tarku. 

(d) With feminine nouns formed by the affix -tu, added to a root third 
radical weak. Sam. Ram. IV. 2, ina birit saddi; Senn. VI. 64, tarbit 
birkiia; Tig.-Pil. V. 54, sitit ummanatisunu. 

(2) In the plural. 

(a) With the ending utu (uti). Tig.-Pil. VI. 85, nakrut Asur; Senn. 
VI. 30, alikut mahri. 
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(b) With the feminine ending ati (often attracted by a preceding i to itu, 
iti). Tig.-Pil. I. 8, salpat abi ; Tig.-Pil. VII. 51, epset katiSu; Esarh. 
A. IV. 55, sallat nakire. 

Of the above rules, (1), (b), (c) and (d) are practically universal in their appli- 
cation. To (1) (a) there are a few exceptions, especially those words which have 
parallel forms. Only 18 exceptions to (2) (b) and 8 to (2) (a) are found in the 
inscriptions. In view of the fact that both of these plural endings are very com- 
mon, it is plain that the rule is all but universal. 

A study of the cases in which the final vowel is dropped in turn confirms the 
conclusions reached respecting the cases in which the final vowel is retained. 
Combining these we see that the final vowel of the first member is retained (1) in 
the singular. 

(a) Always with feminine nouns formed by adding - 1 u directly to the stem, 
provided the third radical is strong. 

(b) Always with nouns whose final radical is re-duplicated. 

(c) Generally with masculine nouns whose third radical is weak. 
(2) In the plural. 

(a) Always with e (1). 

(b) Always with a n i . 

The insertion of a short vowel before the final consonant of the first member. 
An examination of the cases makes it evident that this short vowel appears with 
but two classes of nouns. 

(1) Nouns with but one short vowel, or segholates. 

(a) With a, Tig.-Pil. III., 38, kabal targigi. 

(b) With i, Asurb. V. 40, kirib (matu) Elamti. 

(c) With u, Tig.-Pil. III. 1, 11, puhur nisisu. 

[To be continued in the next number of Hebraica.] 



